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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


Plans are well advanced for a memorial issue to the late F. O. Matthiessen, 
without whose help and encouragement we should never have been able to 
start MR. The memorial will contain selections from his own writings, 
including a chapter from his last and still-unpublished work on Theodore 
Dreiser; essays on his life and work by former students and colleagues; 
and personal statements by more than two dozen people who knew him 


well or worked with him closely in one capacity or another. The memorial will 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


KOREA 


Any serious attempt to understand and appraise the Korean 
situation must start from two crucially important facts. 

First, while the Korean war started as a war between Koreans 
on both sides, within less than a week the South Korean army had 
been effectively knocked out and the war was transformed into a war 
between Koreans on one side and Americans on the other. 


Second, a victory for the Koreans would effectively solve the 
Korean problem, while victory for the Americans would not. 

Let us consider these two facts in turn. 

Why did South Korean resistance last less than a week? Super- 
ficially, the answer might seem to be that the North Koreans were 
better armed and enjoyed all the advantages of the tactical initiative. 
(This does not mean, incidentally, that they necessarily fired the first 
shot. Almost continuous skirmishing has been going on along the 
border for many months, and it is quite possible that in a technical and 
literal sense the North Korean offensive was begun as a counter- 
attack. We shall return to this question later.) But this clearly does 
not get to the root of the matter; the reasons for the South Korean 
debacle lie much deeper. The military is not a special isolated sphere 
that obeys its own laws and can be explained in terms of military 
concepts alone. Rather it is an integrated aspect of social life as a 
whole and can be understood only if it is treated as such. Weapons and 
tactical advantages are important but only when joined to the 
ability and the will to use them. Of this truth, the Chinese civil war 
has just given us history’s most convincing demonstration. There the 
weapons and strictly military advantages were on one side, the ability 
and will on the other. But they all ended up together, in possession of 
the side that enjoyed human superiority. The Korean war is a less 
extreme case. There both sides started with weapons, with the North 
clearly enjoying an advantage. But the decisive fact in the first week 
of fighting was that the North had the ability and will to use its 
weapons, while the South collapsed at the first blow. 

It is not, of course, that North Koreans are inherently better than, 
or even different from, South Koreans. On the contrary, Korea is 
both ethnically and culturally a remarkably homogeneous country. 
The explanation of the human superiority of the North is economic 
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and social. In the last few years, the North Koreans have acquired a 
system of society which gives them hope of a better future, inspires 
them with determination and will power, gives them something worth 
fighting for. The South Koreans, on the other hand, still have the 
age-old system of landlordism, exploitation, grinding poverty, with 
nothing to look forward to but more of the same—a system hardly 
worth living for and certainly not worth dying for. 


Under these conditions, it is pointless to argue that the Rus- 
sians gave the North Koreans more arms than we gave the South 
Koreans. If we had given the southerners ten times as much as the 
Russians gave the northerners, the result would not have been 
substantially different—as the Chinese civil war shows, where we 
gave Chiang Kai Shek billions in arms and the Russians gave the 
Communists nothing but moral support. 


The average American knows very little of all this; the press and 
radio have nothing to say about it. But it is important to recognize 
that the leading circles of the ruling class know it well enough. Here 
is a passage from Owen Lattimore’s recent book, The Situation in 


Asia (1949) : 


The Russians organized a national army [in North Korea], 
grounding it on peasants who had land to defend and industrial 
workers who considered the new government their own, since it 
had been based on protection of their rights. The army was 
equipped with Russian, not captured Japanese, material. 

In South Korea the Americans organized, not a national 
army, but a constabulary, the backbone of which consists of men 
who served in the police under the Japanese—the most hated of 
all who collaborated with the Japanese. . . . Various enterprises 
have been “nationalized,” but have been staffed with personnel in 
political favor, whose cutlook is not one of serving the state but of 
building individual pivperty for themselves and eventually con- 
verting public into private property. . . . The army cannot be 
trusted to fight; the people do not trust the government; the 
government cannot be depended on, and does not depend on 
itself; it appeals for continued American occupation and pro- 
tection. 

If there is to be civil war . . . North Korea would be able to 
overrun South Korea without Russian help, unless stopped by 
American troops. 


It is not we who have selected this quotation but Arthur Krock, the 
well-informed and strictly conservative Washington columnist of the 
New York Times. Krock adds his own comment: “One does not 
have to agree with Mr. Lattimore’s past or present Far East policy to 
recognize the proved authority of these passages.” (Times, July 11.) 

The Korean war, if it had remained a civil war, would have been 
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over in a few weeks at most. It is still *oing only because the United 
States has chosen to turn it into a war between Koreans and Amer- 
icans. 

Let us now look at the second fact which, at the outset, we stated 
to be of crucial importance in the Korean situation, namely, that a 
victory for the Koreans would solve the Korean problem, while a 
victory for the Americans would not. 

What is the Korean problem? First, it is an economic and social 
problem; and second, it is a national problem. 

The structure of Korea at the end of World War II was a com- 
posite of several elements: the old, essentially Chinese-type feudalism 
dating back many centuries; some modern industry, largely introduced 
and owned by the Japanese; a superstructure of Japanese rule, de- 
signed primarily to make Korea serve the economic needs of the Jap- 
anese empire. Korea could be made into an independent, modern, vi- 
able society only through a drastic social and economic transformation 
which would wipe out feudalism, liquidate Japanese economic and 
political controls, expand industry, and reshape the pattern of 
economic life to serve the needs of the Korean people themselves. That 
is the social and economic aspect of the Korean problem. 


A national aspect was added in 1945, The country was divided 
into two parts at the 38th parallel, and the two parts developed into 
two states, while the two occupying powers, which had agreed in 
principle to unification, fought a cold war which had little to do 
with the Koreans except that one of its by-products was to keep them 
divided. No Korean ever accepted this situation or thought it could 
last. Korean unity dates back at least to 935 A.D., when Wang Kien 
established a united independent kingdom, and its roots reach some 
two millenia further back.Compared to Korean unity, German unity 
is a thing of yesterday. Through the years of suffering under the 
Japanese yoke, the dream of the Koreans was always complete na- 
tional independence. The division of the country that actually came 
in 1945 could not but seem a monstrous violation of that dream, 
which it was the duty of every Korean worthy of the name to 
expunge from the national record at the earliest possible opportunity. 
That is the national aspect of the Korean problem. 


Once the Korean problem has been defined, the essential meaning 
of the war between Koreans and Americans becomes obvious. The 
North Koreans have already adopted in their half of the country the 
basic structural reforms which are the prerequisite of social and eco- 
nomic transformation. Landlordism has been abolished, Japanese- 
sponsored industry (most of which is in the North) has been nation- 
alized, planning to make the economy serve the needs of the people 
has been started. No sooner had the North Koreans crossed the 38th 
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parallel than they announced, in deed as well as in word, that they 
were bringing the new system to the entire country. A Tokyo dis- 
patch in the New York Times of July 7th tells the essential story 
with terse eloquence: 


A radio broadcast from Pyongyang, capital of Communist 
North Korea, overheard here today announced that the new 
“People’s Government” installed in the former Republican capita! 
of Seoul had enacted a land reform program, effective at once, 
for the captured portions of South Korea. 

Regulations adopted by the Supreme People’s Council will 
bring landholdings in occupied South Korea into line with Com- 
munist-dominated North Korea. The radio said the government 
would confiscate all land owned by the former Republican gov- 
ernment, private companies, and tenant-working acres belonging 
to private landlords. Owner-farmers working their own land will 
be permitted to hold a maximum of twenty “chobu” (about 
forty-nine acres) as against thirty chobu in North Korea. 

The confiscated land will be distributed among farmers who 
own less than the designated holdings, as well as among laborers 
working for hire. 


There can thus be no doubt that a victory for the northerners 
would mean the solution of the Korean problem in its basic economic 
and social aspect. 

That it would also mean a solution of the Korean problem in its 
national aspect is even more obvious. Since the collapse of the South 
Korean army, the northern side has become the Korean side, and its 
victory would necessarily mean the unification of the country under 
Korean rule. 

But what would be the consequence of an American victory? 
Let us suppose the most favorable case, a northern retreat to the 
38th parallel and an agreement by both sides to the restoration of 
the territorial status quo ante. This, according to official and un- 
official pronouncements from both Washington and Lake Success, is 
what the Americans are fighting for, and its attainment would pre- 
sumably be a complete American victory. But as far as the Korean 
problem is concerned, it would leave matters in a worse state than 
they were in on June 25th. The South Korean government, thoroughly 
discredited by its dismal showing in the war, could never be restored 
to even the degree of independence it formerly enjoyed. It would 
now be an obvious instrument of American rule, completely depend- 
ent on the continued occupation of the country by American troops. 
But the social system would remain intact and the reforms introduced 
by the northerners during their tenure of power would be rescinded, 
in fact if not in form. The reason for this is simple: foreign rulers 
must have native allies to be able to carry on at all, and in present- 
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day Korea the only social elements willing to play ball with the Amer- 
icans are the representatives of the old order. The rest have already 
committed themselves to the other side. 

Thus it is clear that an American victory, quite apart from the 
physical devastation it would leave in its wake, would leave South 
Korea unreformed and the country as a whole divided. In short, it 
would contribute nothing to the solution of either aspect of the 
Korean problem. 


As a matter of fact, however, no such clear-cut American victory 
as we have assumed is at all likely. About the most that American 
arms can hope to achieve is a precarious military occupation of 
Korea which could be maintained only by continuous and endless 
campaigns along the lines that the French have been fighting in Indo- 
China and the British in Malaya for the last several years. 


Colonial wars are notoriously brutal and savage. The inhabitants 
of the country feel that they are the victims of foreign oppression and 
invasion, and they fight back by every method open to them, not 
excluding trickery, murder, and torture. The invaders retaliate, 
and soon all the rules of so-called civilized warfare are ignored, for- 
gotten, and replaced by the one rule: exterminate or be exterminated. 
In France, the Indo-Chinese war is widely known as la sale guerre, 
the dirty war, and the name is all too appropriate. The best the US 
can hope for in Korea is to acquire its own dirty war. 

The American public knows as little of all this as it does of the 
nature of the Korean problem. The press and the radio do not tell 
them. But the rulers of the country are going in with their eyes open; 
they are under few illusions as to the implications of the Korean ad- 
venture, nor do they expect those implications to be limited to Korea, 
as Truman’s concomitant moves in Formosa, Indo-China, and the 
Philippines clearly show. In its issue of July 8th, Business Week— 
which, incidentally, makes a policy of selling personal subscriptions 
only to business executives—made the following comment: 


U.S. garrisons will be in the Far East for a long time to come. 





That’s the hard lesson Korea is teaching us. U. S. troops 
will have to keep order in non-Communist Asia—much as British 
troops garrisoned empire posts in the 19th century. If a U. S. 
division had been left in South Korea, maybe we wouldn’t face 
the present situation. 

But it will be a lot harder for the U. S. to keep troops in 
Asia than it was for the British. Our actions must be reconciled 
with present-day Asian nationalism. That will make the U. S. un- 
popular in Asia unless we move fast to build efficient local gov- 
ernments. 
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But of course American troops cannot “be reconciled with Asian 
nationalism,” and the idea of “building efficient local governments” 
out of the flotsam and jetsam thrown up by the wreckage of the old 
order in Asia is a mirage. “US garrisons will be in the Far East” only 
as long as the US is prepared to wage an interminable series of dirty 
wars—if, indeed, they can be maintained there that long. 





If our arguments are right—and we do not see how their 
essential correctness can be challenged by any one, radical, liberal, 
or conservative, who knows the basic facts of the case—it follows 
that the continuance of the Korean war promises nothing but blood, 
sweat, and tears for Koreans and Americans alike. Americans who 
remember the origin of the phrase “blood, sweat, and tears” will have 
no difficulty in understanding why the Koreans will, indeed must, 
fight on. To fight against a foreign force in your country is an end in 
itself; it requires no ulterior motivation. But what are the reasons 
which justify American participation in this terrible struggle 7000 
miles away from the homeland? This is a question every American 
should ask himself—not lightly or casually but soul-searchingly and in 
deadly earnest. He should ask himself: are the reasons good enough? 
And if he finds that they are not, he should accept responsibility for 
doing everything in his power to bring this Korean adventure to an 
end. 

What, then, are the reasons that are offered in support of the 
American course? First, that the North Koreans are guilty of ag- 
gression, just as Hitler was guilty of aggression when he invaded 
Poland in the fateful summer of 1939, and that aggression must be 
foiled at any cost. Second, that the North Koreans have flouted and 
are flouting the United Nations and that the integrity, indeed the 
whole future of the international organization, demands that they be 
brought to book. The US, in short, is fighting against aggression and 
for the United Nations. 

Let us examine these arguments in turn. 

First, it seems to us that not much is to be gained by wrangling 
over who started the war. Discovering who fired the first shot or 
made the first foray is a hopeless task along a border which has been 
the scene of almost constant skirmishing for months past. Moreover, 
even if we did suppose that the southerners did attack first, there is no 
doubt that the northerners could have driven them back to the 
border and stopped there. Since they did not, but on the contrary 
launched a powerful invasion of the South, for which we must assume 
they had made advance preparations, it is pretty clear that responsibil- 
ity for the outbreak of full-scale warfare rests on the North. In this 
sense, then, there can be little question that the North was in fact the 
aggressor. 
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But when this has been said, has it been proved that the North 
Koreans belong in the same category as Hitler? 


Of course not. The bare suggestion is historically grotesque. 
Hitler attacked the Poles (and eventually most of the other countries 
of Europe) in order to subjugate them to the German “master 
race.” The North Koreans attacked the South Koreans in order to 
achieve the unification of their country, an aim shared by all Koreans 
without exception. There may be Koreans who reject war as a method 
of unifying the country but if so they have not been numerous or im- 
portant enough to matter on either side. Prominent South Korean 
politicians have long been threatening invasion of the North, and 
Willard Shelton states in The Nation of July 8th that “the Depart- 
ment of State has confirmed the report that he [Syngman Rhee, 
southern president] proposed, several weeks ago, to invade the north 
and that the project was vetoed by the United States.” Clearly, if 
the South Korean government had had its way, the war would have 
started some time ago. Both sides, in other words, have assumed that 
the solution of the national aspect of the Korean problem would in- 
volve war, and both sides were perfectly willing to pay that price. We 
may perhaps think they were wrong—we who fought the bloodiest 
civil war in all history to preserve our own national unity—but that 
hardly justifies us in raising a moral issue when one side attacks the 
other, still less in sending our own troops in to keep the country 
from being unified. 


War is a terrible business, never to be condoned or excused 
as such, but let us not pretend (unless we are unconditional pacifists) 
that all wars are the same, or that the complex moral issues which they 
raise can be settled by simply determining who launched the first 
campaign. Was the North in our own Civil War morally in the wrong 
because it launched the first campaign and indeed throughout was 
the military aggressor? Or was it morally in the right because the first 
shots were fired by the South at Fort Sumter? These are not the real 
issues, you will say. The real issues were tariff policy, the extension 
of slavery, the struggle for supremacy between a planter aristocracy 
and a rising industrial bourgeoisie, and finally whether the country 
was to be one or two, If the Koreans—or, to be more realistic, a 
coalition of the great European powers—had declared that the 
North was the aggressor because it was the first to attack, and had 
sent troops to back up the South, what would you, supposing you had 
been there, have thought? Probably—unless you chanced to be a 
member of the southern ruling class—that it was none of their 
damned business and that we Americans should be left alone to 
settle our problems in our own way. And if you were a Korean 
today—again unless you chanced to be a member of the southern rul- 
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ing class—would you not brush aside the contention that the real 
issue is which side attacked first? Would you not assert with all the 
emphasis at your command that the real issues are landlordism, 
cruelty and corruption in government, industrialization, economic 
planning, and finally whether the country is to be one or two? And 
would you not feel that Americans, come to tell you something else 
and intent on enforcing their view with arms in hand, should mind 
their own business and let you Koreans settle your problems in your 
own way? And wouldn’t you be right by all the standards of morality 
that you now accept? 


No, the charge of aggression is not enough to justify American 
intervention in Korea, Civil wars and revolutions are nothing new, 
and sensible people judge them not by how they got started but by 
the fundamental issues which gave rise to them and by the kind of 
resolution of those issues to which a victory of one side or the other 
would probably lead. Judged by these criteria, the North Korean case 
is far superior to that of the South Koreans (or rather of the South 
Korean government, for it is now clear that this government never 
enjoyed the support of the South Korean people). The sending of 
American troops to take part in a civil war on the wrong side is a 
betrayal of all our democratic traditions. 


We come finally to the contention that the United States is fight- 
ing for the integrity of the United Nations. 

For those who take the UN seriously and believe that it can 
be made into a powerful force for peace and progress—and we count 
ourselves among them—this is by far the most serious and persuasive 
argument for what the Americans have done and are doing in Korea. 
If therefore we reject the contention, it is not because we think it 
unimportant but because we believe that a deeper analysis shows that 
it cannot be sustained. The US is not fighting in Korea for the in- 
tegrity of the UN but is rather using the UN as a cover for a 
course of action which has entirely different aims. 


We do not need to recount here the whole history of the relation 
between Korea and the UN. What we need to stress is that at every 
turn the US has brought the Korean problem to the UN when it was 
unable or unwilling to reach an agreement with the Soviet Union. 
Now the central principle of the UN, expressed most clearly in the 
veto power of the permanent members of the Security Council, is 
that it can solve major international issues only by unanimous 
agreement of the big powers. Hence, if a problem concerns primarily 
two of the big powers, they must negotiate its settlement as a condition 
of the UN’s taking action. This is, we believe, bedrock so far as the 
UN is concerned. Any power that consistently ignores it, as the US 
has done in the case of Korea, proves that its purpose is not to main- 
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tain the integrity of the UN but to use the UN in a way that must 
sooner or later destroy its universality and turn it into an instrument 
of bloc politics. 

Some will say that the US tried hard to reach an agreement on 
Korea with the Soviet Union and turned to the UN only as a last 
recourse, that the Russians by their intransigence have made it im- 
possible for the UN to function in the way originally intended, and 
that under the circumstances the UN was bound to change its char- 
acter and become the instrument of one bloc against the other. This 
reasoning at any rate has the merit of putting the problem into proper 
focus. It directs attention to the crucial issue: whose policy, the 
Americans’ or the Russians’, has been responsible for the deadlock 
in Korea? Whose policy, the Americans’ or the Russians’, is turning 
the UN into an instrument of bloc politics? When we have answered 
these questions we shall be in a better position to judge whether send- 
ing American troops to fight against the Koreans is the best way of 
maintaining the integrity of the UN. 

Let us attempt to cut through the legal and diplomatic com- 
plexities which surround the Korean problem—and here we use the 
term to designate the Korean problem from the point of view of the 
international community and not, as earlier, from the point of view of 
the Korean people—and_ get to the heart of the matter. The real 
question at issue between the US and the USSR is, quite simply, 
which world, the capitalist world or the socialist world, Korea is to 
belong to. 

Of course the US wants Korea in the capitalist world and Rus- 
sia wants it in the socialist world. So much is obvious, but it is also 
largely irrelevant. If we assume, as we must if we refuse to admit the 
inevitability of World War III, that the two worlds will continue to 
co-exist for a long time to come, then we have to decide which side 
Korea “belongs” on in terms of the geography and the balance of 
forces in the part of the world where Korea is situated. 

As long as the fate of China was uncertain, this was a question 
which could be legitimately debated. But when China, by the over- 
whelmingly authoritative plebiscite of social revolution, elected to 
join the socialist world, then there could no longer be any question 
that from an international point of view Korea “belonged” in the 
socialist world too. And the very first week of the Korean civil war 
showed that there was no disposition on the part of the Korean 
people to dispute this fact, indeed that they heartily accepted it. 

Some months ago Secretary of State Acheson said that “agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union are useful when those agreements 
register or record an existing situation of fact, but otherwise they are 
not of much use.” He was undoubtedly right; as we pointed out at 
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the time, that is the nature of international agreements. Up to 1948, 
that is to say, to the victory of the Chinese Revolution, the “existing 
situation of fact” was unclear in Korea, but after that there could 
be no doubt about it and still less chance of ever changing it in favor 
of the US. The task of responsible diplomacy, diplomacy that looks to 
the building of peace rather than to preparation for war, was to 
recognize this “existing situation of fact” and on the basis of it to 
negotiate a settlement of the Korean problem with the Soviet Union. 
Such a settlement could then have been adopted by the UN as its 
own and could have been carried out under international auspices 
in such a way as to keep the US from losing face or suffering a 
diplomatic defeat. In fact, it is more than probable that the US 
could have secured concessions from the Soviet Union in other parts 
of the world so that the agreement could have been in the nature 
of a bargain which would increase the security of both sides and at 
the same time strengthen the UN. 


But the US followed no such course. Instead, even after the fall of 
the Chinese Nationalists, the US continued to insist, as it had ever 
since 1945, that the unification of Korea must take place on terms 
that would insure that country’s inclusion in the capitalist world. 
Moreover, the US maneuvered the UN into supporting this position— 
always, of course, against the adamant opposition of the socialist 
world. The US even went so far as to refuse to admit what had 
happened in China and to use its great power in the UN to prevent 
the new Chinese government from taking its seat and playing its part 
in the international organization. 


This was a policy which could not possibly be accepted by the 
socialist countries. As long as it was pursued, they quite logically 
declined to have anything to do with the work of the UN and natur- 
ally refused to recognize the validity of acts taken in their absence. 
They did remain in the UN, however, thus indicating their hope that 
the organization could be restored to its original principles: but there 
is no doubt that for the time being it has ceased to be a universal 
body and has become an instrument in the struggle between the 
capitalist and socialist worlds. 


Does any one seriously imagine that this situation is going to be 
reversed and that the UN is going to regain the adherence of the 
socialist world by sending American troops to fight against Koreans? 
Of course not. The longer the present situation continues, the deeper 
the split in the UN will become, the more difficult it will be ever to 
bridge it and to restore the international organization to its true func- 
tion. 


We must conclude that it is American policy which led to the 
deadlock over Korea and American policy which is turning the UN 
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into an instrument of bloc politics. If the North Koreans, who are 
already in the socialist camp and know that sooner or later their 
whole country will also be there, refuse to accept the consequences of 
American policy, refuse to acknowledge the legal or moral authority 
of a UN which is being used against them and their allies, can you 
honestly say that they aren’t perfectly justified in doing so? 


Americans will be making a great mistake if they assume that 
only Communists agree with this line of reasoning on the relation of 
the UN to Korea. We have not seen any Communist statement of the 
case which is nearly as clear and convincing as that of H. N. Brails- 
ford, veteran British socialist and anti-imperialist, who cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be called a Communist mouthpiece. 
In a letter to the editor of the New Statesman and Nation (July 8), 
Brailsford makes clear that he objects strongly to the conduct of both 
sides in the Korean affair. The North Koreans were “guilty of a 
reckless act of premeditated aggression,” and “if (as is probable) the 
Kremlin prompted its puppet to this offensive, its conduct was in- 
excusable.” The Americans, on the other hand, “acted in obedience 
to the Truman Doctrine”; “her invocation of the Charter was an 
after-thought”; and “since she took Formosa under her wing. . . 
what she contemplates is not merely the repulse of the aggressor in 
South Korea, but a general action in the strategic interests of her 
Far Eastern Empire.” The crucial question for Brailsford then—as 
indeed it is the crucial question for us too—is simply: “But are we 
not bound by our duty to the United Nations?” His reply is, we 
believe, irrefutable: 


If that means that we must obey the Security Council, as 
it is constituted today, I would answer emphatically, No. It has 
no moral authority to adjudicate in any conflict between East and 
West. When it refused to admit the representative of Communist 
China . . . and confirmed Chiang Kai-shek’s nominee in the 
exercise of his rights as a Great Power, it lost such claim as it ever 
had to be the world’s impartial law-giver. Russia’s retaliation 
by boycott was hasty and unwise, but the provocation was ex- 
treme. Thus the result of America’s action . . . in excluding 
the Peking government is that nearly half of the world’s pop- 
ulation is without a representative on a Council which claims 
jurisdiction over all the earth. Neither by its composition nor on 
its record has it a moral claim to our obedience, The preliminary 
to any discussion to end the cold war must be to end this flag- 
rant wrong. To talk of justice and law while it continues, is mere 
hypocrisy. 


But many people, including perhaps most liberals and right-wing 
socialists, will argue that the US, having committed itself to support 
of the South Korean cause and having maneuvered the UN into 
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taking a similar position, had no choice but to plunge in and fight 
when the North Koreans crossed the 38th parallel. We do not follow 
this reasoning at all; it seems to us irresponsible to the point of mad- 
ness. If you make one mistake, must you follow it up with another? 
If you have taken the road to disaster, must you stay on it to the 
bitter end? The South Korean cause is rotten, corrupt, and hopeless. 
The UN should never have gotten involved in it. Why should the 
US now pour out blood and treasure in fighting for it? 

There is no answer to these questions except the utterly false, 
indeed the monstrous one that the US cannot afford to admit that it 
has made mistakes, to “lose face” in the eyes of the peoples of the 
world, If indeed our prestige, our standing, our reputation, the pco- 
ples’ confidence in us, depend upon our waging war on behalf of the 
little clique of hard-bitten reactionaries who until recently ruled 
South Korea, then indeed we are lost. 

But we do not accept this counsel of despair. A different Amer- 
ican policy is possible, a policy of immediately reconstituting the 
UN by admitting the genuine Chinese government, and of initiating 
serious diplomatic negotiations to end the Korean fighting as a part 
of a general armistice in the cold war. This is the policy which 
Nehru has been urging on all parties to the Korean dispute. It is 
nonsense to say that the Russians would not be willing to negotiate. 
They have often stated their belief in the possibility of the co-existence 
of capitalism and socialism for a whole historical epoch; and as 
Acheson himself has said, valuable agreements can be reached be- 
tween the US and the USSR on the basis of the existing situation of 
fact. What the Russians—and the Chinese and most of the peoples 
of Asia—are waiting for is a recognition on the part of the US that 
the existing situation of fact includes the fact that the old order of 
feudalism and colonialism in Asia is dead and that from now on 
the Asians will decide their own fate without the intervention of any 
outside forces whatever. 





At the root of the whole Korean conflict, and of other and more 
terrible conflicts which will surely come if the US does not change 
its course, lies the refusal of this country to negotiate the issues which 
divide the world today—the foolish and fantastic notion that somehow 
the US can restore the international balance of forces which pre- 
vailed before World War II and its aftermath in the spread of 
socialism throughout most of the vast area from the Elbe to the 
Pacific. 

In the March issue of MR, we analyzed this notion and the policy 
which flows from it and we concluded: 


Herein lies the cause of the periodic crises in international 
affairs. . . . Herein lies the greatest danger to world peace. 
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Persistent attempts to do the impossible can lead only to re- 
peated defeats, mounting frustration, and eventually sheer 
madness. It is along this road that the United States is now rush- 
ing with headlong speed. 

The failure of American policy is officially blamed not on 
its fatally contradictory nature but on the machinations of the 
Soviet Union and the world Communist movement. Defeats are 
treated not as signals to slow down and change course but as 
indications of the need to blow the “enemy” off the face of the 
earth. And so we move from one crisis to another with the 
American reaction always the same: more and bigger threats, 
more and deadlier arms. 


The Korean crisis fits all too accurately into this fatal pattern, 
for—barring a drastic change in American policy along the lines in- 
dicated above—the US is bound to suffer a disastrous defeat in Korea, 
whatever the outcome of military operations. Those who think dif- 
ferently had better begin now to try to understand what the effect 
will be on world opinion and America’s international position of a torn 
and bleeding Korea lying quivering under the boot of General Mac- 
Arthur, while Syngman Rhee and associates go about the ghastly 
business of settling accounts with their enemies. 


Let us quote another veteran British fighter for socialism and 
peace who can no more be accused of being a “stooge of the Kremlin” 
than can H. N. Brailsford. Konni Zilliacus, writing in the same 
letter column as Brailsford (New Statesman, July 8), gives an analysis 
of the Korean situation which we believe Americans can ignore only 
at the peril of losing touch with a large and growing segment of world 
public opinion: 


US policy in the East has all along been based on trying 
to turn the clock back in China, Korea (where Syngman Rhee 
is a pocket Chiang Kai-shek with a vengeance), and Indo-China, 
by supporting reactionary semi-fascist, semi-feudal dictatorships, 
and to impose a settlement without and against the only two 
Great Powers who are at home in the Far East and are Korea’s 
neighbors, namely China and the Soviet Union. It would be more 
reasonable to treat the clash between northern and southern 
Korea as a civil war, in which our sympathies should lie with 
native Communism as against American-imposed capitalism, 
than as aggression by the Soviet Union (although I believe the 
truth to lie somewhere betwen those two positions). But what 
matters is the future. 

Either the US drags us all into a world war over this 
business, or, as is more likely, the thing will end by the United 
States re-occupying South Korea and stepping up her policy of 
intervention throughout South East Asia, accompanied by a 
speeding up of the arms race and further tension throughout 
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the world. In short, either this is the final step or merely a further 
step towards a third world war. 

If the former, we have no future to worry about. If the 
latter, we should be demanding now that China be admitted to 
the Security Council, and that hostilities should be followed by a 
general Far Eastern settlement through the United Nations Secur- 
ity Council, on the basis of the full partnership of both China and 
the USSR, directed to winding up intervention in Korea and the 
colonial wars in Indo-China and Malaya, restoring Formosa to 
China and a peace treaty with Japan. 

We should be in a stronger position to press for this if the 
government had not taken the name of the United Nations 
in vain to line us up behind American power politics. It cannot 
be sufficiently emphasized that this business has nothing whatever 
to do with the rule of law or collective security or loyalty to the 
United Nations, but merely with obedience to a criminally 
reckless and stupid American policy that is not justified because 
it is paralleled by the folly of the Russians. 


American boys are dying in the muddy fields and rice paddies of 
Korea, and Americans back home will instinctively support them. The 
instinct is sound; no nation can honorably turn its back on its sons 
who are doing their duty as they see it and to the best of their ability. 
But let us remember that through no fault of theirs they are pour- 
ing out their blocd in defense of conditions which they would never 
tolerate for a moment at home. And let us also remember that they do 
not want to ride into Seoul or Pyongyang or Peking or Moscow as 
conquerors; they want to return to civilian life in a world of peace 
and social justice. We can best show our respect for the dead and our 
love for the living not by working for an all-out victory which will 
cost the lives of untold thousands still alive, but by working for a 
peace which will allow all the living, American and Korean alike, to 
go on living and to contribute each in his own way to the building of 
a better world. 

(July 20, 1950) 





Even less than peasant imperialism is there any such thing as 
socialist or other working-class imperialism. 


—Joseph A. Schumpeter 








CAPITALISM SEEKS SANCTUARY 


BY CLAY FULKS 


Much like medieval murderers who, pursued by the law, were 
wont to flee to the nearest church, American capitalism (now 
synonymous with world capitalism), alarmed at the general and gath- 
ering trend toward socialism, seeks sanctuary in democracy. 


Now, this strategy of paying public, vociferous—and diversionary 
—devotion to democracy; this noisy and unceasing insistence that, on 
pain of seeing civilization itself perish right before our eyes, we must 
all do daily obeisance to the name of democracy (without, of course, 
asking any foolish or subversive questions concerning its reality 
under capitalism, and without daring to intimate that it might sur- 
vive, and even flourish as never before, under another social system) 
seems perfectly sound and unassailable—as a strategy. And, in win- 
ning campaigns and wars, a sound strategy is right next in importance 
to overwhelming and irresistible force. It therefore becomes decisively 
important to the capitalists when it is remembered that they are 
overwhelmingly and hopelessly outnumbered by those whom they 
plunder, exploit, and impoverish—those whose real interests lie in 
razing capitalism to make room for socialism. 

This strategy seems pre-eminently sound because, in the first 
place, all political parties, groups, splinters, and cults; all nations, 
tribes, and tongues; all men of good will, from the untutored savages 
to sages and savants, are understood to be naturally and devoutly 
disposed to embrace democracy at every opportunity, and to feel 
restive, frustrated, oppressed, and resentful whenever it is denied 
them. In the second place, history, past and present, demonstrates 
that it is all too easy for a wealthy and powerful ruling class, in 
overwhelming control of the mediums of general communication and 
“education,” to set up a glittering facade of democracy behind which 
it can operate a business dictatorship embracing every imaginable en- 
terprise or project that promises a profit—a dictatorship so nearly 
absolute and irresponsible it has even become trite to remark that it 


Clay Fulks is a southwesterner who has been a teacher, lawyer, and writer for 
newspapers and magazines. For seven years he taught at Commonwealth College. 
He has run for public office on the Socialist Party ticket and in 1948 took an 
active part in the campaign of the Progressive Party. He is now at work on a 
book on “Democracy under Capitalism.” 
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can practice the most anti-social enormities with practically perfect 
impunity, the exceptions usually being those rackets which, only on 
account of their petit-larcenous scale, fail to meet the accepted 
standards of business respectability. On these considerations, if on 
no others, all these blubbering protestations of love for democracy, 
and all this trembling solicitude for her safety and happiness, would 
seem to be the perfect strategy for those who are determined to per- 
petuate capitalism but who presently prefer to perpetuate it under 
cover of a ready-made national delusion that Free Enterprise, the 
American Way, Our Way of Life, and Democracy are all one and 
the same thing— inseparable, indistinguishable, and indissoluble. 


It’s amusing how most apologists for capitalism shy around the 
use of the word in public; almost invariably they draw on their 
stock of shopworn and phony euphemisms. The stock itself has 
become a glutinous nationalistic complex in which the phrase, “Our 
Way of Life,” is designed to carry tender undertones suggesting 
memories of Home, Mother, Santa Claus, the Family Bible, Thanks- 
giving Turkey, the Ol’ Swimmin’ Hole, and those fondly-remembered 
freedoms of barefoot boyhood. So it is made to seem a profanation, 
or a sort of blasphemy, to “sell America short” by complaining (for 
one thing) of any shortage of democracy or by refusing to equate it 
with one of the accepted euphemisms for capitalism. 


But the strategy is not limited to the current scheme of equating 
and identifying present-day capitalism with present-day democracy; 
it is much more extensive and inclusive than this. In fact, it is ex- 
tended backward in time to the founding of the republic. Nowadays, 
it is boldly asserted, if not plausibly maintained, that the founding 
fathers were all uncompromising champions of democracy, hell-bent 
on laying massive mudsills of democracy under every wall and every 
corner of our political structure, and that this was exactly what they 
did do. But this late claim, this afterthought, is so completely at vari- 
ance with the established and indisputable facts of our early poli- 
tical history that the less sophisticated students of that period must 
gape in troubled amazement at the pure and undiluted gall of those 
who make it. 


That “there were giants in those days” has long been an eagerly 
accepted “fact” in our folklore. Now that it seems necessary to whip 
up and intensify the nationalistic spirit of America to the point 
where it will make a fetish of all the myths which serve the purposes 
of our ruling classes, it would be a strange oversight in our capitalist 
propagandists not to discover that the founding fathers were giants 
of democracy, and that they had bequeathed to us, in sacred trust 
for the remotest posterity, a rich heritage of democracy which we are 
honor-bound to preserve and transmit intact. That the founding 
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fathers, if they could return, would sue these fellows for libel or 
slander (or challenge them to duels) makes no difference now—the 
fathers are not coming back. 


But the records they left are unambiguous and plain. Almost to 
a man, they were arrogantly undemocratic and would have scorned to 
make any concealment of the fact. Much as they distrusted the com- 
mon man’s capacity for self-government, they, at least, were not 
political poltroons. They could afford to be bold and honest—the 
common man was not allowed to vote in those days, when there were 
sO many giants. 


As a matter of fact [writes Beard in his America In Mid- 
passage, (pp. 922-23) ] when the Constitution was framed no re- 
spectable person called himself a democrat. The very word 
then had low connotations, though it was sometimes mentioned 
with detachment; and the connotations became distinctly hor- 
rible to Respectability after the outbreak of the reign of terror 
in France. Though denounced as a Jacobin by Federalists, Jef- 
ferson did not call his party ‘democratic,’ and was chary about 
mentioning the term even in private correspondence. As was 
said long afterward, the founders of the republic in general, 
whether Federalist or Republican, feared democracy more than 
they feared original sin. 


Again and again in his writings on that period, Beard refers to the 
violently undemocratic beliefs and behaviors of the founding fathers; 
and in his Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States, he so completely exploded the myth of our early American 
democracy that no reputable or responsible political writer in this 
country has tried to re-create it. 


Leo Huberman, in his We the People, in a brief chapter ironically 
entitled, “In Order To Form A More Perfect Union,” makes mince- 
meat of the myth. Even Woodrow Wilson, in his monumental history 
of the United States, estimates that only about one man in six was 
allowed to vote at the time the founding fathers were so busy 
building a levee against the rising and alarming tide of unfranchised 
democracy. 

Huberman writes: 


General Knox wrote a letter to George Washington in which 
he anxiously told of the dangerous ideas of the Shaysites. He 
wrote that they believed ‘ . . . that the property of the United 
States has been protected from . . . Britain by the joint exertions 
of all and therefore ought to be the common property of all. 
[Emphasis Huberman’s} . . . Chills went up and down 
the spines of the wealthy. A strong central government was 
needed—immediately. It wasn’t surprising then, that a meeting 


was held in 1787... . (We the People, p. 88) 
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But little minutiae like” historical facts don’t stand in President 
Truman’s way when, at a recent political festival, he expatiated on 
how Washington labored to fix our political structure on democratic 
foundations! (Perhaps it would be superfluous, if not unkind, to 
guess that Mr. Truman gets his historical-political knowledge from 
the “right” radio commentators.) Nor perhaps would Senator Vanden- 
berg hesitate, on any appropriate occasion, to dub Hamilton a 
greater democrat than Washington. There is a crying if not a critical 
need, these days, for “democrats”—democrats, that is, who can see 
nothing but complete and perfect compatibility between “democracy” 
and capitalism and who, therefore, will stand ready to put up a 
great fight for capitalism under the delusion that they are fighting 
for democracy. 


But let us resume for one moment more our notice of the 
“democratic” work of the founding fathers. 


Among the three-million-odd inhabitants of the Thirteen Original 
States, most of whom were condemned to perpetual poverty by the 
prevailing social arrangement, there were a few thousand men of 
considerable wealth for that time, and still fewer of immense wealth; 
and then, as now, men of wealth were men of influence, and men 
of great wealth were men of great influence. Then, as now, men of 
power used their power in the acquisition of still more wealth and 
power. They knew how to do it, too, and were little troubled by the 
predatory nature of any “practical” or “necessary” methods or their 
effects on the “underlying population,” as Veblen was wont to say. 
Most of them probably never heard of Col. Thomas Rainbro’s 
pithy and momentous declaration that “either poverty must use 
democracy to destroy the power of property, or property, in fear of 
poverty, will destroy democracy,” but they acted upon it. They 
acted upon it when, during that “Critical Period” between the close 
of the Revolutionary War and the beginning of Washington’s first 
administration, the “great beast” (Hamilton’s reported characteriza- 
tion of “the people”) showed signs of revolt against their allied 
exploiters and rulers. They began to act seriously in Philadelphia on 
May 12, 1787, when 55 representatives of wealth, and of wealth 
alone, met behind closed doors and, under oaths of secrecy, proceeded, 
without warrant of authority from the then existing general gov- 
ernment, or from the States, to formulate a new fundamental in- 
strument of government. They did have authority to propose amend- 
ments—even the most drastic amendments—to the Articles of Con- 
federation but not to write a new Constitution. However, it was 
Hamilton’s secret intention all along to induce the convention to turn 
its back on the Articles and to initiate an entirely new and vastly 
stronger government, one as closely modeled upon the British govern- 
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ment as possible. The governing circumstances—the rapidly-crystal- 
lizing sentiments of the leading men of wealth—played right into his 
hands. Soon enough, the convention was quietly transformed into 
a highly respectable conspiracy of the “rich and well-born,” intent 
on counter-revolution; intent on setting up a new “strong” central 
government that would protect property by discreetly providing the 
machinery whereby the poor, and the disgruntled democrats, could 
be kept in their places. And that purpose was pretty well accomplished. 

Now, obviously, the job of familiarizing the masses of the people 
with the whole story of the uphill struggle in this country for the 
acquisition of a small measure of democracy, in the face of such a 
flood of capitalist propaganda, is too academic and too formidable 
a task for the intellectuals of the Left to undertake “in the race 
against catastrophe”; but they themselves should be familiar with 
the story in every essential detail. 

The choice of roads leading into the future—if, in fact, a choice 
is still available—seems to lie between dictatorship and a vast process 
of education that is certain to be difficult and slow. It will be impeded 
by complications both ordinary and extraordinary. An example of the 
latter is the wide-spread delusion among the masses of the people that 
we already have democracy in this country—even a surplus for export 
to the backward nations. This delusion is certain to be still further 
deepened and diffused by the powers—the reigning capitalists in this 
country—into whose hands it plays. Furthermore, the powers-that-be, 
running true to form, will make out horrendous, hair-raising charges 
of sedition and disloyalty against all and sundry who are so rash as to 
enlist in the task of disillusioning the people. Such charges, coming 
from the high sources to which the people have long been habituated 
to listen with reverence, and bearing, in selected cases, all the familiar 
insignia of official authority, may be devastating. For, as Robert S. 
Lynd has observed: “A reigning system of power sits heavily upon 
men’s imaginations and creates its own defenses against the assaults of 
fact.” 

Wherefore, if the leaders of the Left in this country are pinning 
their hopes for the acquisition of power upon persuasion and constitu- 
tional means, it would be fatal to such hopes to allow the capitalists 
—the chief enemies of democracy—to take controlling possession of 
the citadel of. democracy, even as a sanctuary; for it would be con- 
verted into a fortress impregnable to persuasion. 





Bolshevism is a menace to absentee ownership. That is its un- 


pardonable sin. 
—Thorstein Veblen 
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THE NEED FOR A THOROUGH MARKIST 
UNDERSTANDING OF AMERICA 


BY EARL BROWDER 


When Marx wrote: “No social order ever disappears before 
all the productive forces for which there is room have been devel- 
oped; and new higher relations of production never appear before 
the material conditions of their existence have matured in the womb 
of the old society itself,” he was not making a chance remark but 
rather was formulating one of the main points of his theory. This 
statement—from the preface to his The Critique of Political Economy 

-has deep and neglected significance for the understanding of the 
problems of the socialist movement in America. 

A decisive part of the material explanation for the failure of 
the socialist movement to become deeply rooted among the American 
masses (there are other important, and different, subjective con- 
tributing causes) is the fact that the capitalist order reached the 
limits of its expansion of the productive forces later in America 
than elsewhere. Proof of this fact is the approximate doubling of 
American productive forces during the last decade. 

Socialism is the mode, the social order, in which production can 
continue to expand when capitalism has exhausted all the room for 
expansion it has. Socialism is the continuation of progress; it rests 
on all the progressive forces which society has developed under 
capitalism. The limits of capitalist expansion are not uniform for 
the various countries; they vary widely from one land to another. 

Historically, America has been that country which has been 
most progressive under capitalism and has reached the highest stage 
of development of its productive forces. In America, therefore, there 
exists the material base for a highly developed socialist movement, 
even though the immediacy of the revolutionary crisis which neces- 
sitates the change to socialism in Europe is absent. The material 
vitality of American capitalism, the wider limits within which it has 
worked, have served to postpone the revolutionary crisis. But this 
could prevent the growth of a mass socialist movement only because 
there has also been a subjective failure of that movement to understand 
and master the specific American aspect of its problems. 


Earl Browder was formerly Secretary of the Communist Party of the USA. 
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This subjective failure is, in essence, the neglect to make a 
thorough Marxist analysis of American history, American economy, 
and American relations to Europe and the rest of the world. Marxism 
in America has remained an importation from Europe, with a Euro- 
pean viewpoint and approach to all questions, and embodied in 
European, not American, concreteness in terms of practical life. It 
sees America from the outside; it has not yet studied America from 
within. 

A mature Marxist study and understanding of America will 
result in placing the socialist movement at the head of all progressive 
forces in American society—and they are deep and powerful forces. 
It would accomplish this, not by posing socialism as an alternative, 
a rival, a negation of the less-well-developed existing progressive con- 
sciousness and aims, but on the contrary as their deepening and 
unfolding, their fullest affirmation, the continuation of their historic 
development. Socialism would then be presented as the repudiation 
of only the outmoded, the dead and dying elements of society, and 
at the same time as the most effective defender of every living value 
of that society, of every progressive advance and achievement without 
exception. Whenever Marxism has moved in this direction it has 
grown strong; whenever it has abandoned and forgotten this approach 
it has lost influence and become isolated from the masses. American 
Marxism has never mastered a sustained application of this approach 
because it has not mastered its theoretical foundations. It has always 
been suspicious of its own approach to real life and felt guilty about 
it, as though somehow it was compromising the purity of its principles. 

The gigantic successes of American capitalism have involved 
some deep contradictions and paradoxes which have received insuf- 
ficient attention. Among these should be pointed out the fact that 
the very successes of capitalism in America have operated, not to 
make possible similar successes elsewhere but, on the contrary, to limit 
the possibility of further development of capitalism in other lands. 

Thus it has come about that the growth of capitalist productivity 
in America, which has operated to limit the growth of socialism 
at home, has stimulated the growth of socialism abroad. Despite the 
most intense desire of the American bourgeoisie to combat socialism 
in Europe, the whole net impact of America abroad forces and 
hastens the growth of socialism. 

This practical effect of America in stimulating and forcing 
socialist development in Europe—contrary to the conscious aims of 
the American ruling class—results from the innate and unavoidable 
tendencies of capitalist economic power. American capitalist power, 
its preeminence in mastering the secrets of economic technique, 
arose from the foundation of the continent-wide unified market of 
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American capitalism at home, from the unusual absence or weakness 
of pre-capitalist survivals, from the vigorous society and the demo- 
cratic mode of life favored by these conditions. America could and 
did export the products of its uniquely favorable development on a 
growing and finally on a huge scale, first as commodity exchange 
and then as capital export; but America could never export the 
conditions which made her own growth under capitalism possible. 

On the contrary, the stronger American capitalism grew, the 
more it monopolized the conditions that made possible its own 
success and denied those conditions to others. The economic influence 
of America acted to freeze the other capitalist countries at a lower 
stage of development of the productive forces and to turn them into 
subordinates, vassals, satellites, dependent on America and increas- 
ingly incapable of escaping from that dependence. This process 
became a dominant characteristic of America’s relationship to the 
world early in the twentieth century, and since then it has gained 
in tempo and intensity. It is reaching its culmination in the grotes- 
queries of the Marshall Plan. 

While Europe has attempted with indifferent success to export 
socialist ideas to America, America has with tremendous effectiveness 
been creating conditions which forced socialism upon Europe as 
the only possible road to adequate growth of the forces of production. 
This stimulation of socialism in Europe and the limitation of socialist 
development in America thus both result from the same high devel- 
opment of the forces of production under American capitalism. 
European capitalism cannot by any means escape the yoke of America; 
European economy can win its independence from America only 
through socialism. 

The struggle for socialism in Europe has thus become more 
and more intertwined with a struggle against the influence of Amer- 
ica and all things American. This is quite unavoidable and cannot 
be directly changed. But it means that less than ever before can 
the socialist movement in America strike deep roots on the basis of 
copying and repeating the attitudes, formulas, and slogans of Euro- 
pean socialism. For the problems of the American workers and pro- 
gressives can by no means be put into the framework of a struggle 
against America. While the European socialist movement has no 
direct obligation to provide America with a solution of its problems, 
this obligation does rest squarely upon any American movement 
which aspires to win the American masses. 

Marxism in America must, therefore, grow up and learn to use 
its own head and stand on its own feet. The alternative is to resign 
itself to the role of echo to its European brothers, dimly heard and 
not at all understood by the American working class. 
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A COMMUNIST VIEW 


BY PETE SMITH 


As an active and long-time member of the Communist Party, I 
am happy to express my opinions on the important question as to how 
we can increase the strength of the Left in America. 


Your editorial was provocative and sincere. I felt, however, that 
the emphasis was on criticism of the Communist Party and its ac- 
tivities rather than impartially analytical of the Left as a whole. 


I take particular exception to your slighting of the tremendous 
accomplishments of the Communist Party. You credit the instincts of 
the American people with the advances made in recent years with- 
out recognizing that these powerful instincts were activized, stimu- 
lated, and channelized by the Communist Party. It has been the day- 
to-day consistency and selfless sacrifice of the Communist which has 
been the hard core of resistance to reaction in America. It is only a 
superficial observer who can slough off this basic force and effective 
leadership and attribute progress to the “inclinations of the average 
American.” I doubt if our inclinations are vastly different or more 
powerful than the inclinations of any other peoples of the earth. 


It seems to me that sharper criticism could be directed to the 
cowardice of liberals and the laziness of intellectuals who know what 
road mankind should take but fear or neglect to take it. 


It is true that some Communists are bad-mannered and use 
foolish tactics in struggle. I have seen this and I struggle against 
such tendencies as a Communist. But I can’t help but wish that more 
of these thousands who deplore the weaknesses of the Communist 
Party, while agreeing with our major policies, would cease quibbling 
and join together with us and help broaden and strengthen our 
party instead of sitting on the sidelines carping and sniping. How 
many socialists there are who have never done anything but “think” 
socialism! How few there are who ever worked or fought consistently 
for socialism. How many liberals and progressives relax and vote but 
rarely act! 


Yes, let us discuss each other’s faults. Let us improve our methods 
of work. Let us strengthen our ranks with friendly criticism. As the 
Communist Party grows in wisdom and experience I am sure our 
manners will improve. As the pressure of reaction increases I know 
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that liberals will be forced off the fence and into battle or else to 
drop all pretense of being on our side. 

Meanwhile, I am happy that MR is one of the few publications 
that expounds socialism. While I disagree with some details of point 
of view, it is good to hear from friends who are going in the same 
direction. Only let’s be sure to move forward while we criticize. Let 
our common aspirations unite us rather than our personal differences 
divide us. Let us get into the thick of the battle and the drudgery of 
day-to-day activity with courage, and these side issues will assume 
less importance. 

There is one certainty in the future: the Left may be shattered, 
the liberals frightened, the intellectuals confused, but the “impolite” 
Communist Party will continue to fight like hell against reaction and 
to give leadership to the “fundamentally peaceful and democratic 
inclinations of the average American” and all other peoples of the 
world. 


ON ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED 


BY IDEAS FOR ACTION 


We congratulate the editors of MR for fostering the much needed 
series of articles on cooperation on the Left. Already, active discus- 
sions are ensuing. It is our hope that these discussions will not lose 
their steam and fail in their purpose of helping to revitalize and build 
up the Left. 

It is essential that these discussions not be divorced from our 
main problems of developing and sustaining a mass progressive move- 
ment in America. Today more than ever before the vast majority of 
American progressives are not formally affiliated with any major 
political organization. Our very discussions of the problem of coopera- 
tion on the Left are severely hindered by our lack of access to the 
common experiences of a living progressive movement. The second 
best thing we can do is to place constantly in the forefront of our 
consciousness the task of organizing people into political action. 
Oriented in this direction, our thinking about cooperation will be- 
come concrete and realistic. Without this ground, the discussions are 
bound to fizzle out in sterile, formal intellectual exercises. 


“Ideas For Action” is a group of progressive social scientists. 
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Our future methods and strategy of organizing the unorganized 
and activating the inactive will be greatly advanced, first by correctly 
appraising the concrete political and psychological blocks to participa- 
tion now or hitherto existing in progressive organizations; and 
second, by estimating with sensitivity the potential, range, and quality 
of the American working class, and through this raising the level of 
class consciousness. By this emphasis we do not mean to exclude the 
need for the deepest and most thorough-going discussion of all sorts 
of economic and political problems. We want only to give priority to 
the type of discussion which has been most lacking and which is 
very much needed. 


1. How to Recognize and Combat the Practices Which Discourage 

Participation 

Capitalism, to survive, must discourage and humiliate any form 
of cooperative participation. Opposition to participation permeates 
every form of public and private relationship. It is seen in the short- 
tempered, superior attitude of the local unemployment administrator 
which frightens the unemployed into silence. It is witnessed in the 
assumption that only the experts are qualified to make judgments 
and be “authorities” (or the progressives with fifteen years “ex- 
perience”). It is manifested in the Hollywood emphasis on “Big 
Stars.” And these examples only scratch the surface of cultural dis- 
couragement to participation. 

Our task is to locate the forms of opposition to participation in 
progressive groups, uncover their capitalistic roots, and sift out their 
appearance in ourselves. 

Furthermore, we must discuss ways to get over to the unor- 
ganized and inactive people the conviction that we are fighting 
against these forms, that they are not typical of a progressive or- 
ganization. It is not enough to say, “we allow discussion here and 
everybody has the right to contribute.” That is capitalist democracy. 
The way it often works out, the leader opens the floor for discussion, 
listens patiently, then moves on. Instead, organizational methods of 
encouraging and assuring participation on all questions must be 
developed. And this is socialist democracy. 

One of the most disruptive norms in progressive organizations 
is the implicit discouragement of criticism of leadership, Unfortunate- 
ly, many good progressives too readily accept this restriction. It is a 
widespread fact that working people in radical organizations rarely 
criticize organizational strategy and tactics which often rub them the 
wrong way. One of the reasons for this is that such people tend to 
impute to their bureaucratic leaders their own good feelings and 
motivations. Another reason is that workers lack confidence in 
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defending a point of view which basically conflicts with the bureau- 
cratic, capitalist approach to life and organization. 

The failure of progressives to offer the worker a means for ex- 
pressing his aims, his ways of doing things, his pattern of life—much 
of which forms the human side of socialism—has deeply discouraged 
some of the strongest, warmest people from participating in organiza- 
tional work. We must discuss how and why this happens; how this es- 
sentially socialist behavior is ignored or distorted in the radio, movies, 
and magazines; how even progressives fail to look beyond the un- 
developed phraseology of the worker to the socialist content he is 
trying to express. Thus even on the Left we tend to smother the 
worker’s rich, productive approach to life. 


One way to encourage the development of socialist behavior is to 
clarify the differences between socialist means and capitalist means. 
Failure to discuss these differences and determine what they are, 
failure to discuss their origins in capitalism on the one hand and in 
the working class on the other hand, has meant failure to correct the 
use of capitalist methods by people with socialist goals. 

The difference between “getting out the vote” and building 
political participation, the difference between formal democracy and 
functional democracy, the difference between bureaucracy and co- 
operation—these are a few examples of the clarifications we have to 
make. 

To observe socialist means in action, we can turn to a concrete 
reality—socialist planning in the USSR. But we don’t get at the heart 
of socialist life by answering questions about the USSR in the familiar 
hack high-level political ways. Exposing the tactics of Acheson in and 
out of the UN, outlining the relationship of the Soviet Union to the 
Cominform, and listing the features of the Soviet constitution do not 
present a real picture of Soviet life in operation. Further, these ap- 
proaches run counter to well-established resistance on the part of the 
average person who has been conditioned by the American press. 
But it is not so easy to resist or reject a factual description of a way of 
life in operation. Talking about methods of socialist planning, the 
methods of stimulating participation, the role of newspapers as action 
forums, the constant attack on bureaucracy, the role of Stakhonovism, 
presents a more meaningful picture of dynamic socialist means. 

It would be well, too, to discuss the mistakes in the USSR that 
have grown out of capitalist hangovers or inadequate planning; to 
talk about the capitalist power-like tactics that have been used at 
times in Russia—such as the excesses in the purges, the reintroducing 
of educational fees, and so on. Intuitively, many people feel that these 
are not typical of socialist means. They want to know in terms of the 
concrete building of socialism if and why they are necessary, and 
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how it comes to be that mistakes are made and crude tactics used. 

We must discuss socialist means as they apply in our own organi- 
zations as well as in Soviet Russia. If we do this we will discover many 
problems of action that we have not known to exist and which we 
must solve in order to organize the unorganized. We will learn, for 
example, why the foreign policy of the USSR is least typical of 
socialist means, while domestic economic and cultural building is 
most typical. And we shall learn the counterpart of this for our own 
organizations—why our activity in national elections must be least 
typical and the practices within our own organizations must be most 
typical of socialist means. 

One of the core reasons why we have not developed our knowl- 
edge of socialist means is that we have failed to learn and appreciate 
the nature of working-class life and the working-class approach to 
activity and organization. Yet, in exploring what we have called the 
socialist content of working-class life, we run smack up against an 
apparently contradictory fact—the lack of militancy among working 
people. And this brings us face to face with a crucial theoretical 
problem. 


2. The meaning of Lenin’s statement that the most advanced work- 
ing class would be that of the most advanced capitalist countries 
and how this applies to American workers. 


Long ago Lenin said that the more advanced the capitalist coun- 
try, the more advanced its working class. He predicted that when the 
western nations achieved socialism it would be at a more advanced 
level than the Soviet Union; that the Soviet workers would then have 
to learn from American, English, and French workers. 

Along with a lack of faith in working-class methods of organiza- 
tion, US socialist and Communist leaders have shown a complete lack 
of understanding of the sense in which Lenin’s statement has meaning 
in the US. 

To grant that there is a sense in which American workers (in- 
cluding middle-class workers) are most advanced toward socialism 
is to search for something more than a sloganized, narrow political 
and economic approach to organization and to the building of 
socialism in this country. We would have to revamp our basic ap- 
proach to the unorganized, our basic approach to issues, our basic 
approach to the content and quality of our discussions. 

Let us attempt to illustrate what could be meant by the state- 
ment that the American working class is the most advanced in the 
world. Our all-too-quick doubts to the contrary might be dispelled if 
we consider, at the outset, that capitalism in America has reached 
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the fullest stage of development. The maturity of American capitalist 
organization has required the American worker to become familiar 
and sensitive to the more diverse and subtle forms of capitalist mani- 
pulation and oppression. Working classes of other nations have in 
general encountered more crude and less sophisticated forms of con- 
trol and exploitation, and hence have not had to develop the degree 
of sensitivity and perception of American workers. For example, no 
other country has an expression comparable to that of the American 
Negro worker, “strivers and strainers,” used to characterize the un- 
healthy ambitions and methods of competitive, professional prestige- 
seekers. The widespread and deep anger at bureaucracy and high- 
handed control in the army and in government; the popular savvy 
of the ways of manipulation used by advertisers, politicians, and 
other careerists, and the great resentment at such string-pulling tactics; 
the anti-bossism and working-class wisdom of the wiles of the most 
crafty bosses in the world—all these indicate the high level of popular, 
inherently socialist understanding among American workers. 

There is also an implicit socialist impulse and spirit of socialist 
organization that reveals itself in times of militancy. The anti-Taft- 
Hartley strikes of the coal-miners, the “collective sicknesses” of the 
public employees, attest to the sophistication in basically socialist, 
cooperative organization. 

Most progressives know these and other similar facts as isolated 
bits of information, but they fail to integrate them into a conception 
of the high-level advancement of the American working class. Such 
progressives confuse militancy with level of advancement. They fail 
to see that a kind of socialist advancement and a lack of militancy can 
go together at a particular time. This apparent contradiction has pre- 
vailed in the United States for some time. 

We tend to exaggerate the degree to which the American work- 
ers are “fooled” by their union leaders, or by the Democrats, merely 
because they elect them. Workers well know these so-called leaders for 
what they are; they are aware of the deals and graft, lack of response, 
and phoniness characteristic of these men. 

So long as the capitalist class can buy off great sections of workers 
on the basis of capitalist expansion or imperialist success, exploiting 
other workers in less advanced countries or certain sections of workers 
at home (for instance, immigrant workers), to that extent will work- 
ers lack militancy. 

We contend that when the American worker becomes more mili- 
tant he will express a higher level of awareness and organization. It 
follows that, in helping to develop militancy in the working class, we 
cannot use primitive methods but must take into account the more 
advanced understanding and feeling of the American worker for 
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socialist organization. His feeling for the “grays” lends a greater 
richness to his organizational work once he has undertaken it; it 
also leads him to resist strongly the simple black-and-white, purely 
economic approach. 


Many people agree that when the US goes socialist it will be at 
a very advanced level. At the same time they don’t recognize that 
there is a definite kind of present high level of advancement. These 
people don’t see the connection between the occurrence of an advanced 
socialist state and the long process of going socialist. They apparently 
imagine some overnight magical change, or else narrowly believe that 
the only advanced feature of such a socialist society would be its 
productive technique. 


The New York Times of April 30 notes that “although Czecho- 
slovakia was the last to join the ranks of the Eastern European ‘peo- 
ple’s democracies’ it has caught up to its neighbors, Poland and 
Hungary, on what the Communists call the ‘road to socialism.’ It has 
surpassed them in solving some of the Communists’ internal problems, 
including the church, industry, retail trade, agriculture, and the elimi- 
nation of ‘class enemies’.” Certainly, the level of advancement of 
Czech workers did not suddenly jump after they had their revolu- 
tion. It was already higher in crucial respects than that of the Polish 
and Hungarian workers when the latter achieved their revolutions. 
But so was the Czech standard of living, which may account for a 
later revolution and for a more advanced state when the revolution 
broke out. 

Middle-class progressives, in confusing the present lack of militan- 
cy of American workers with a lack of advancedness have become de- 
featist and confused and have developed an unwarranted attitude of 
superiority, instead of developing more sensitive approaches to work- 
ers. Certainly there are important limitations to the American work- 
er: his lack of progressive political education; his low level of in- 
formation in many important problem-areas; his partial absorption of 
middle-class values and the American success story; and his tend- 
ency to adhere to the two-party tradition. But, the positive picture 
presented here is one which we cannot afford to ignore. It must enter 
any appraisal of our present and future political strength. And, if 
seen in full perspective, it should be a healthy source for hope. 


There is nobody—nobody—who knows the answers to these ques- 
tions at the present time. They can be answered by “experts” least 
of all. They can best be answered by us, the organized and unorganized 
rank-and-filers, because we have the wealth of everyday experience 
that the “experts” have expertly managed to avoid. 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH AS AN ISSUE 


BY HORACE 8B. DAVIS 


Loyalty oaths, political disclaimers, and forced declarations of 
political faith are now becoming so common that they cease to 
excite remark. 

The courts offer no bulwark against this whittling away of our 
liberties. Since the reconstructed (Truman) Supreme Court de- 
clined to review the conviction of the “Hollywood Ten,” it has be- 
come evident that the trend must be reversed by a broad popular 
movement. Nothing less will do. 


Is not this the issue on which the Left can unite—freedom of 
opinion for those who offer fundamental criticisms of our institu- 
tions with a view to improving them? 

This issue has several desirable qualifications for a general plat- 
form on which to stand and say: “They shall not pass.” 

In the first place, freedom of political opinion, which is so 
openly and outrageously flouted by every person, committee, or firm 
that tries to tell a man what party he may or may not belong to, is 
indisputably a part of the American tradition of freedom, however 
much that freedom may have been limited or subverted in the past. 
Thus, we find even avowed conservatives resisting the political in- 
quisition. Radio Station KFI, Hollywood, discharged Mrs. Charlene 
Aumack, a secretary, because she refused to sign a statement that she 
was not a Communist. Mrs. Aumack is a registered Republican but 
declined to sign (according to an AP dispatch) because she felt the 
oath to be an invasion or her privacy. 

In the second place, freedom of speech is really fundamental, 
in the sense that it touches not only Communists who are the ones 
most immediately affected but impliedly any and all liberals or 
people who think for themselves at all. A few—unfortunately very 
few—liberals, headed by Alexander Mciklejohn, already see this 
point and are taking a firm stand against the inquisition. 

Cedric Belfrage has shown in an earlier contribution to this dis- 
cussion why red-baiters cannot make part of a coalition of the Left. 
In my opinion those who believe in giving free play to racist propa- 
ganda do not belong there either. Suppressing films like “The Birth 
of a Nation” does not interfere with the principle of free speech at 
all; on the contrary, such suppression is required in the interests of 





Horace B. Davis is a teacher of economics and the author of Labor and Steel. 
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common decency. The root of this contention is quite as honorable 
as the root of the First Amendment. We believe in free discussion of 
public issues in so-called normal times because we see therein a useful 
technique for arriving at important public decisions. Where the tech- 
nique interferes with some superior end, such as winning a war of 
which we approve, liberals agree that discussion must be limited. Now, 
does the discussion of racial differences serve a desirable social end? 
In the laboratory, or in scientific periodicals, such discussion may have 
its uses. But in a society committed, as ours should be, to the pro- 
position that races have equal political and social rights, the ex- 
ploitation of racial differences not only serves no useful purpose, it 
can lead—has led—to the crime of genocide. Surely opposition to geno- 
cide and to racialism is something on which the Left can agree. By 
the same token, the tolerance of racist propaganda can form no 
part of a Left program. Such misplaced tolerance implies that we 
are doubtful about the proposition that all races really are entitled 
to equal protection before the law. 


Free speech is useful in that it makes possible the criticism of 
entrenched privilege. Such criticism is the essence of Communist pro- 
paganda. Therefore Communist agitation cannot be suppressed in a 
society which wishes to remain free. Since the courts seem disposed to 
enforce the Smith Act, the beginning of all wisdom on the Left is: 
repeal of the Smith Act. Pending such repeal, individual liberals 
and members of the independent Left can help by refusing to partici- 
pate in the conspiracy of suppression. Not only Communists but lib- 
erals of all varieties must refuse to state, under pressure, whether 
they belong to a particular political group or not. The Hollywood 
Ten, Paul Robeson, and others have given a fine lead. But it will 
remain merely a noble gesture unless it is followed up. 


PATRIOTISM 


The following editorial appeared in The Gazette and Daily of York, 
Pennsylvania, on June 10, 1950. We have quoted the York Gazette before 
as an example of honest, intelligent journalism, and we are glad to be able 
to keep on doing so. It shows that a newspaper can be progressive and still 
survive, even in the hysteria-ridden America of today. By so doing it gives us 
reasonable grounds to hope for better days ahead.—The Editors. 


The history of the United States originated in revolution. We 
are sometimes, perhaps, ready to believe that it was a good revolution 
simply because it was American, that all other revolutions, especially 
those of modern times, are not good. But this is a pretty superficial 
way of looking at history. We can make serious mistakes if we cling 
to such beliefs. 
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The American revolutionaries of some one hundred and seventy- 
five years ago are patriots now in the history books. We regard and 
honor them as patriots. Yet it is probably true that most of us have 
never bothered to discover the essence of their patriotism. 

To do so, of course, we would have to know that the American 
revolution was not an isolated phenomenon. It was a part of a great 
change which occurred over a period of years. This change included 
the Protestant Reformation, as well as the revolutions in England 
and in France; its direction was against the order of feudalism; its 
force was the contradiction between the feudal system of small dic- 
tatorships and expansion of trade, made possible by new and constant- 
ly improving methods of production. 

The American revolution was a consequence of the English revo- 
lution, which had taken place more than a century previous. The 
victory of the rising English merchant class had broken open the way 
for a vast colonial operation, reaching into North America, Asia and 
Africa. To the English merchants, the American colonies seemed a 
fine place from which to draw raw materials and to which they could 
sell finished products. 

They could do both as long as the colonies remained colonies, as 
long as the people of the colonies were controlled, as long as their 
political, economic, religious, cultural, and legal institutions were not 
their-own but established and supervised by the English. This was the 
state of affairs against which the colonists rebelled. The men of the 
American revolution were not patriots just because they were Amer- 
icans but because they cast their lot with the people of the colonies, 
who wanted freedom to run their own affairs. 

Great Britain, however, was not the only nation which embarked 
on colonial imperialism in that era of change. France, the Nether- 
lands, Spain, Belgium and later Germany, went in for it, too, mainly 
in Asia and Africa. In some cases they took over a colonial country 
completely. In other cases, as in China, a number of nations agreed 
to split up the territory. Everywhere, though, the pattern was the 
same. The land and life of the colonial peoples belonged to the 
imperial nation. 

At the present moment in Asia we are witnessing the revolt of 
peoples against that system after a few hundred years of oppression, 
from which the American people escaped by revolution early in the 
game. What, then, should constitute American patriotism in this day 
and age if we wish to be true to the ideals of our forefathers? It can 
only be a patriotism which defends the right of the Asian and 
African people to liberate themselves from bondage and which op- 
poses the policies of any nation, including the United States, aimed 
at perpetuating the fading colonial pattern. 
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be three or four times the size of a regular issue of MR and will, we hope, be 
a fitting tribute to a great man and an important figure in the development of 
American culture during the first half of the twentieth century. Any readers 
who would like to order extra copies should let us know in advance if possible. 


The price will be 10 for $3. 


Basil Davidson, foreign correspondent for the British New Statesman and 
Nation, who has recently been in Germany, sent us an article which 
arrived just too late for inclusion in this issue. It will appear in the September 


issue. 


We are nearing the end of the Cooperation on the Left discussion. 
Barring unexpected developments, we expect to run a concluding commentary 


on the whole discussion by the editors soon. 


A reader in the Boston area writes us that he would like to get in 
touch with other MR readers for the purpose of forming a sort of informal 
discussion group. “To this end I solicit your cooperation by inviting through 
your columns any subscribers or readers who are so inclined to send you their 
names and addresses. Any you may receive from the Boston area could be 
sent to me, and I could get in touch with them.” We are glad to comply. 


Any interested Boston-area readers please take note. 
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